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Every Wednesday—Threepence 

FLYING AT MORE THAN 
12 MILES A MINUTE ■ 

By Eduard Lanclibery , joint author with 
Neville Duke of “ Sound Barrier ” 

J spoke to Neville Duke just after he had had to abandon an 
earlier attempt on the world speed record because of a 
faulty undercarriage leg. 

“Neville,” I said jokingly, “the book is getting good 
reviews; there is no need to seek publicity by landing on one 
wheel.” 

Neville Duke grinned. “ Oh, I just thought I would see 
what it was like,” he said. 


There is a deeper clue, however, 
underlying that light-hearted re¬ 
mark, for it is in finding out what 
happens, in taking a step into the 
unknown, that the thrill of test 
flying lies. 

That is the spirit which leads 
men to pit their knowledge and 
skill, and risk their lives in a quest 
for speeds that will ultimately be¬ 
come an accepted part of everyday 
life. That is the spirit which 
enabled Neville Duke to gain for 
Britain the new world air speed 
record of 727.6 miles per hour. 

GLOOMY PROPHECY 

Not so long ago the prophets of 
gloom predicted dire consequences 
for the pioneers who were trying 
to pass the 200-m.p.h. mark. The 
human body was not built to 
sustain such a velocity; it would 
be crushed to pieces, they pro¬ 
claimed. 

The same kind of arguments 
arose again as speeds approached 
the famous “sound barrier” that 
gave rise to so much ill-informed 
sensationalism. 

Had the pioneers heeded these 
dire forecasts of men crushed to 
death by speeds of 200 m.p.h., or 
blown to pieces by the sound 
barrier, passengers would not to¬ 
day be buying tickets to cruise 
across the world at 500 m.p.h. in 
the Comet. 

THE SOUND BARRIER 

So far as the sound barrier was 
concerned, what was happening 
was that the aircraft was catching 
up with the sound waves that it 
was generating. These had no 
time to ripple away, but became 
compressed together like a con¬ 
certina. 

Instead of dividing to let the air¬ 
craft through, the air was therefore 
building up into a wall in much 
the same way that snow sometimes 
heaps up against the plough that 
is trying to push a path through it. 
That is the sound barrier. 

When Neville Duke first pierced 
the sound barrier he was not aware 
that he had done so until he landed 
and was told that he had set off 
two sonic bangs. Since then he 
has flown faster than sound well 
over 60 times, and the experience 
has become an ordinary everyday 
occurrence that he takes for 
granted. 

Seldom a week goes by in which 


Neville Duke does not fly consider¬ 
ably faster than the world’s air¬ 
speed record of 727.6 miles an 
hour, which makes him officially 
the fastest man in the world. It 
was the same position in the 
United States from whom we have 
just wrested the record. 

Last year William Bridgeman 
reached nearly 1250 m.p.h. in a 
Douglas Skyrocket research rocket 
plane, but the record remained at 
698.5 miles an hour set up by Nash 
in an F-86 Sabre. (The uncon¬ 
firmed world record was 715.69 
m.p.h., held by another American 
airman, Lt.-Col. W. F. Barn .s. 

The explanation is that to con¬ 
stitute a record, the speed must be 
sustained as an average during 
four runs made over a three kilo¬ 
metre course (a total distance of 
approximately eight miles), at a 
height not exceeding 328 feet. 

HIGH DIVING 

To achieve 1250 miles an hour, 
Bridgeman in the Skyrocket was 
launched from a Superfortress 
“mother” plane and recorded his 
maximum speed for a very brief' 
period at a height above 70,000 
feet. The density of air at that' 
height is so reduced that it offers 
little resistance indeed to an air¬ 
craft’s speed. 

Again, w'hen Neville Duke ex¬ 
ceeds the speed of sound he at 
present does so for a matter of 
seconds during a dive. 

. Note the qualification, “at 
present.” During his first try-out 
over the official course, he clocked 
741 miles an hour on two of the 
four runs. His speed was thus 
about 19 miles an hour less than 
that of sound. 

From this pointer it is reason¬ 
able to anticipate that the day of 
supersonic speed in straight and 
level flight is not far away. 


HE WALKE!) THE HUMBER 

Following what he thought was 
the route of a ford used by the 
Romans, Lord Noel-Buxton waded 
across the'Humber in 70 minutes. 
He said he was never more than 
hip-deep during this 1-J-mile walk 
—from Brough Haven to Whitton 
Ness on the Lincoln side. 

As a precaution he took a life¬ 
belt, a Scout stave—and a com¬ 
pass! 



FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


PATTERN OF FLIGHT—See page 5 
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Mother and 
Son 

Shire horse Scyttcl Bonnie 
- and her bay colt, Duke, 
prizewinner in a Bedford 
horse show 


SWAN SAVES SHEEP 

A sheep which had fallen into 
Dunsappie Loch, near Arthur’s 
Seat, Edinburgh, became so terri¬ 
fied that it seemed in a fair way 
to drowning itself. 

The bewildered animal kept 
swimming towards the shore of the 
loch and then, when on the point 
of landing, turned round and 
swam back towards the middle of 
the loch. 

Then a swan decided to take a 
hand in the proceedings. Fluffing 
out its wings and hissing fiercely, it 
bore majestically down upon the 
intruder. The sheep at once made 
straight for the shore, where it 
scrambled hurriedly out and 
galloped off to the safety of the 
upper slopes of Arthur’s Seat. 


WHERE THERE'S 
A WHEEL . . . 

When Mrs. Mary Risley of the 
United Nations Technical Assist¬ 
ance Administration arrived in the 
Philippines to teach the craft of 
pottery to the inhabitants she 
found no equipment to work or 
demonstrate with. 

Undaunted, she improvised 
potter’s wheels from old motor¬ 
cars and devised an ingenious 
wood-burning kiln. Soon a group 
of eager students were learning new 
and better methods of producing 
pots and other utensils,- valuable 
knowledge which they will soon 
pass on to their neighbours. 

. . . THERE’S A WAY 

Carrying his luggage on the 
front of a tradesman’s cycle 
powered by a h.p. motor, Mr. 
Peter Lee-Warner, a Norfolk man, 
has arrived in Sydney after a 
journey of 11,000 miles from 
his home. 

The journey, which has taken 16 
weeks, has cost him £25, and he 
plans to complete a round-the- 
world trip by returning to England 
via Honolulu and America. 


FERROEQUINOLOGISTS 

Two years ago, 17-year-old 
Rodney Carter of Hazel Grove, 
Cheshire, formed a Railway En¬ 
thusiasts’ Club, which now has 200 
members, and branches in many 
American towns as well as in this 
country. 

One of the recent highlights in 
an extensive “train spotting” 
programme arranged by the club 
was a visit to Glasgow by 30 boys, 
who spent a day touring the loco¬ 
motive sheds collecting engine 
numbers. 

In his latest circular, the young 
organiser addresses each member 
as “Dear fellow ferroequmolo- 
gist . . .” which he points out is “a 
person who studies the iron 
horse.” 
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STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
IN MOROCCO 

v. 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

'J'he French Protectorate of Morocco has been in the shadow 
of civil war, but although it is now hoped that no such 
calamity will befall, events there as colourful as in any Arabian 
, Nights adventure have surprised the Western World and will 
probably continue to do so for some time. 


The climax came when the cul¬ 
tured Sidi Mohammed V, a de¬ 
scendant of the Prophet, was 
deposed, and his 64-year-old uncle, 
Moulay Mohammed, was pro¬ 
claimed Sultan in his place. 

Berber tribes of the countryside, 
fiercest of North African warriors, 
supported the revolution. Arabs 
and Berber people of the towns, 
among whom were supporters of 
the dethroned Sultan, anxiously 
hoped for a peaceful outcome. 

How did this tense situation 
develop? 

Sidi Mohammed, now in exile, 
had absolute powers under the 
French in his Royal Palace at 
Rabat on the coast. Although 
only 44, he had had some 25 years’ 
experience as ruler of this turbu¬ 
lent country. 

POWERFUL CHIEFTAIN 

Moreover, at the beginning of 
last month he seemed as secure on 
his throne as he had ever been. 

But he had an enemy, a pic¬ 
turesque chieftain, ardently religi¬ 
ous and convinced that Morocco 
could never prosper under Sidi 
Mohammed. The chieftain \vas 
El Giaour, 77-year-old Pasha of 
Marrakesh, in the hilly interior of 
Morocco. 

He is an overlord with feudal 
powers, able to raise the tribes— 
even, perhaps, to begin a Holy 
War. He believed that Suftan Sidi 
Mohammed, who wanted France 
to grant Morocco more independ¬ 
ence, was undermining the feudal 
system which is part of the 
religious tradition of the country. 

Almost on the eve of Aid El 
Kebir, the biggest feast day of the 
Moslem year, EL Gtaoui had 
roused enough support for 
Moulay Mohammed, the Sultan’s 
uncle, to be proclaimed Imam,'the 
leader of the Faithful. 

It was the first time that the 
Pashas and Caids, the tribal chief¬ 
tains, had ever proclaimed as Imam 
a man who was not the Sultan. 

THE KING-MAKER 

But El Glaoui did not stpp there. 
Perhaps he had long before de¬ 
cided to take on the role of king¬ 
maker. 

Some felt that the French could 
have intervened more firmly. They 
had been strong supporters of 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed when he 
came to the throne. In recent 
years, however, he had caused 
them innumerable difficulties in 
negotiations over the future of 
Morocco. 

In the outcome El Glaoui had 
his way. Moulay Mohammed, 
now Imam, was proclaimed also 
Sultan of Morocco by the Viziers. 

On the eve of the national and 
religious holiday, ex-Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed was flown across the 
Mediterranean to exile in Corsica. 

There are eight million people 
in Morocco, and many of them 
have nationalistic aspirations. 


Berbers and Arabs alike—and it is 
difficult to distinguish between the 
two broad divisions of the popu¬ 
lation after years of intermingling 
—are patriots. 

But the Pashas and Caids and 
their tribesmen ’ of the South 
suspect the desire in the towns for 
independence from the French. 
They believe that the townspeople, 
given their way, would gradually 
westernise the country. 

FRENCH GUIDANCE 

Under the French system the 
traditions of the countryside are 
respected. That is why El Glaoui 
supported Moulay Mohammed to 
power. The new Sultan believes in 
the guidance and benevolence of 
France. 

The French have brought many 
benefits to Morocco, and have 
suggested many reforms, but they 
still haveadifficultproblem in lead¬ 
ing this country of almost medieval 
ideas towards more enlightened 
ways. 


Brass hat 



This amusing picture from Fez, 
the 11-centuries-old Moslem 
capital of Northern Morocco, 
shows a native pedlar’s way of 
transporting his goods 


FOR A FRIEND 

ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for 17s. 4d. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be. sent every week for a 
year to any address overseas. 

For 19s. 6d. it will be sent 
every week to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 

Please send your remittance, 
together with full name 
and address (in block capitals) 
of the friend to whom the C N 
is tt> be sent, to Subscription 
Department, Children's News¬ 
paper, The fleet way House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 
and we will do the rest. 

Jf desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 


YORKSHIRE 

CENTURY 

A hundred years ago a York¬ 
shire textile manufacturer started 
what was then a revolutionary 
scheme: to house his workers in 
a model village near his mill, and 
to provide for their health, educa¬ 
tion, and the social and religious 
welfare of their families. 

His name was Sir Titus Salt and 
the town which he built in the 
valley of the Aire, Saltaire, cele¬ 
brates its centenary on Sunday. 

Sir Titus Salt, who died in 
1876, was a typical hardworking 
northern business man. About 
1850 he came to this valley intend¬ 
ing not only to process a new 
fabric, but to prove to manufac¬ 
turers everywhere that it was good 
policy to make the well-being of 
their workers a first charge on their 
profits. 

HAPPY COMMUNITY 

He built what were then the 
biggest mills in Yorkshire, and 
went on to put up 820 houses to 
accommodate about 4000 people. 
He added a school ’ (now the 
famous Salts Grammar School), a 
hospital, church, . baths, institute, 
library, and almshouses. 

Saltaire became world-famous, 
and industrialists, social workers, 
and many distinguished visitors 
came to inspect the happy and 
heafihy community. 

Theirs and their founder’s pros¬ 
perity was created by the success¬ 
ful processing of alpaca, a doth 
made from the wool of a Peruvian 
animal of the llama family, and an 
alpaca is depicted in the town’s 
coat-of-arms and its Grammar 
School’s crest. 

MAN OF VISION 

The present-day great firm of 
worsted manufacturers. Salts (Sal¬ 
taire) Limited, is no longer con¬ 
trolled by the Salt family, but the 
spirit.of the founder lives on. 

In 1892 a man who had begun 
his working life in the mills, James 
Roberts, joined three other men in 
acquiring the plant and the town. 
Later he became the sole owner, 
and the lovely Robert Park on 
the river bank commemorates his 
connection with the enterprise. 

In this evergreen pleasaunce is a 
statue of Sir Titus Salt, the great¬ 
hearted man of vision to whose 
memory the town of Saltaire is 
now paying due tribute. 


MANCHESTER 

BENEFACTOR 

Next Sunday is the 300th anni¬ 
versary of the death of one of 
Manchester’s greatest benefactors, 
Humphrey Chetham. 

He and his brother were among 
the first men to buy cotton at the 
ports, spin and weave it, and sell 
it as finished fabric. 

But Manchester remembers 
Humphrey Chetham chiefly be¬ 
cause he endowed a school and the 
city's first library. 

The school was founded shortly 
after his death in 1653, and in this 
20th century boys wearing the 
costume of the 17t’n are still 
educated in what is the most in¬ 
teresting old building in Man¬ 
chester. It is also the home of 
Humphrey Chetham’s library, the 
first public library in England. 
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Neivs from Everywhere 


GAS FROM THE SEA 

_ Gas pumped from workings 
under the sea at Haig Colliery, 
Cumberland, is being treated at 
the gas works and supplied to con¬ 
sumers in Whitehaven. A similar 
scheme is planned for many other 
collieries in Britain. 

A Leamington Spa solicitor be¬ 
queathed to his niece a boot worn 
by an ancestor who was killed at 
the Battle of Worcester in 1651. 

A 92-ycar-old woman. Miss C. 
Pym, of Oxford, who has been 
living in Switzerland for some 
'/ears, recently climbed the 7640- 
foot Gemmi Pass in Canton Valais. 

A new county primary school 
being built at Hayes, Kent, will 
have model shops where pupils can 
learn the value of money. 

IKE—DAM-BUILDER 

President Eisenhower spent two- 
and-a-half hours during his holi¬ 
days helping to dam a fork in a 
creek to improve fishing at Fraser, 
Colorado. 

The 16th-century Ingatesone 
Hall, in the Essex village of Ingate- 
stone, has been opened to the 
public this month for the first time. 

Norway has completed a two- 
year survey of the seaweed 
abounding round her coast with a 
view to increasing her seaweed- 
processing industry. 


A film is to be made about the 
Hon. Charles Rolls and Mr. Henry 
Royce, pioneers of the Rolls-Royce 
engine. 

The Cairngorm Mountains in 
the Scottish Highlands -are to 
become a National Nature Reserve. 

NICELY TIMED 

London’s Lord Mayor, in full 
regalia, paid a surprise visit to a 
Stockholm school—in the middle 
of an English lesson! 

James Mortimer, a five-year-old 
Norfolk boy, . has climbed Ben 
Nevis, probably being the youngest 
person ever to make the ascent. 

A party of 25 children from the 
devastated Greek islands are to 
stay in Burton-on-Trent for Christ¬ 
mas. 

Stewardesses aboard Japanese 
airliners are to wear the traditional 
kimono dress. 

It is estimated that Britain wastes 
the entire output of 10,000 miners 
every year in the form of un¬ 
necessary smoke. 

TEST TUBE SUGAR 

American scientists claim tc 
have discovered how to make syn¬ 
thetic sugar. 

The wet summer has helped to 
grow sugar beet as big as footballs 
in East Anglia, and a record crop 
is likely. 




TM 


A. J. CALF: / OF NORWICH 
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PUPPETS ARE FOR 
ALL AGES 

Mr. Bruno Tublin, who has been 
presenting Opera in Miniature at 
the Edinburgh Festival, thinks tliat 
too many of our authors ridicule 
the idea of writing specially for the 
puppet theatre. 

During the pre-Restoration 
period, says Mr. Tublin, Cromwell 
discouraged most forms of dra¬ 
matic art, and as a consequence 
the puppet theatre became popular. 
But later, puppets were also 
banned. 

This ban was difficult to enforce, 
however, for the puppet master, on 
being informed that the Round- 
heads were approaching, could 
pack up his theatre and escape. 
Recognising this, Cromwell tried to 
eliminate puppets altogether by 
ordering that they should be used 
solely for children’s entertainment. 

This' notion that puppets are 
only for children, says Mr. Tublin, 
still persists and only slowly is it 
being dispelled. 


WINCHESTER FINDS 

Volunteer excavators are work¬ 
ing under the direction of an 
expert on the site of the Roman 
building in Winchester which was 
brought to light by some workmen 
a few weeks ago. 

Among the rubble which covered 
a mosaic floor of red brick and 
white stone, they have found a 
coin of the Emperor Probus (a.d. 
276-282); fragments of jugs made 
in Winchester in the 13th and 14th 
centuries; and a thick leaden disc 
bearing the obverse and reverse of 
a coin of Edward the Confessor. 

Among the excavators of the 
Roman building are volunteers 
from the U.S.A., Australia, and 
Germany. 


ll^iS POXY roil THE PRINCE 

Seven-year-old Caroline Allan 
had taught her pony William lots 
of little tricks for a show in Borris, 
County Carlow, Eire. 

There, Crown Equerry Sir 
Dcrmot Kavanagh saw him and 
was so impressed that he wanted 
to buy him for Prince Charles. 

Caroline, a little sad but very 
proud, agreed to let Prince Charles 
have her pet. 


LINER SALVAGED 
AT HARWICH 

The Danish liner Kronprins 
Frederik, which had been lying on 
her side at Harwich since she 
caught fire capsized, and sank on 
April 17, has been raised. 

For more than two months a 
British salvage firm had been seal¬ 
ing off the hull, removing pro¬ 
jections on deck* and taking out 
heavy equipment in readiness for 
the attempt. 

Cables were passed under the 
vessel, and then water was pumped 
out, and with the aid of lighters the 
vessel was slowly raised to the 
surface. 

After repairs in Denmark, it is 
hoped tp have her back in service 
for next year's holiday traffic be¬ 
tween Denmark and England. 


SCHOLAR AND MAN 
OF ACTION 

A man who has combined 
scholarship with action is the 
recently-appointed Principal of the 
new University of Rhodesia, Pro¬ 
fessor W. Rollo, M.A., D.Litt. He 
has a deep knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, as well as several modern 
languages, and has many books on 
classical subjects to his credit. 

But he is no cloistered scholar. 
In the First World War he was 
taken prisoner while serving as a 
captain in the Highland Light 
Infantry, and in the Second World 
War he was on active service in 
the Middle East, Italy, and France. 

When there was a call for in¬ 
telligence officers with a knowledge 
of Japanese, he found time to learn 
the language himself, and later 
taught it to others! 


BOY EXPLORERS 
IN RHODESIA 

Southern Rhodesia now has its 
Schools' Exploration Society,‘and 
its first expedition of 12 schoolboys 
has spent a week making the first 
organised exploration of the 
Chimanimani Mountains, the 
Colony’s highest range. 

Accompanied by four experi¬ 
enced men, the boys studied the 
topography of the range, collected 
geological and natural history 
specimens, took photographs, and 
did some strenuous rock climbing. 


Learning Safety First 

Road tracks have been laid down in a recreation ground at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, and children arc invited to ride round 
in order to learn the rules of the road. 


The height of popularity 

Barry Sloan, the stilt-walker in a Ramsgate circus, stops for 
a moment to look down on George the Giraffe. On the right 
is seen one of the two 30-foot clowns which arc outstanding 
features of Southend’s illuminations. 


HQ FOR PEN PALS 

An address that will interest all 
pen friends is 695 Park Avenue, 
New York, where Mrs. W. B. 
Marsh presides over the New York 
Committee for Letters Abroad. 

Mrs. Marsh and her committee 
keep two “master-files,” one for 
letters from overseas and the other 
for the thousands of Americans 
who want to write to someone out¬ 
side their own country. These 
files arc classified under headings 
such as ' “intellectual,” “adoles¬ 
cent,” “stamp collector,” and so 
on. 

Most of the letters are from 
students, says Mrs. Marsh, who 
finds that the majority of letters 
from Americans are from women, 
and that from overseas the 
majority come from men. 

FAREWELL TO THE 
PROMS 

Next Saturday will see the last 
of this year’s Henry Wood Promen¬ 
ade Concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall, the 59th season of “ Proms ” 
and one that has proved as popu¬ 
lar as ever—especially with young 
people 

The Last Night is always a 
grand finale in the fullest sense, 
with scenes of wild enthusiasm. 

One feature that may be missing 
this year is" Sir Henry Wood’s 
arrangement of Sea Songs, but 
doubtless the vast and largely 
youthful audience will take part 
just as heartily in singing Rule 
Britannia and Parry’s Jerusalem. 


POEM FOR THE QUEEN 

After the Queen’s State visit to 
Northern Ireland in July, eleven- 
year-old Andrew Gilmore of Bel¬ 
fast celebrated the event in verse. 

He sent a copy of his poem to 
Buckingham Palace and has now 
received a letter of thanks from 
the Queen’s Lady-in-Waiting. 


MEETING OF THE 
WIZARDS 

There’s magic in the air at Edin¬ 
burgh this week, where 500 wizards 
from America, India, Australia, 
Europe, and the Congo are meet¬ 
ing for the International Brother¬ 
hood of Magicians’ Convention. 

There will be lectures and secret 
demonstrations of the latest kind 
of magic—for the initiated. But 
the public will be admitted to dis¬ 
plays of close-up magic, and there 
is to be a party at which guests can 
expect odd things to happen. 

They are also giving a two-hour 
show. Children’s Playtime, in the 
Usher Hall, and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh has invited 500 
children as his guests. 

The kindly Brotherhood of 
Magicians will also organise many 
other shows up and down the 
country during the winter, and give 
the proceeds to the National 
Spastics Society which cares for 
crippled children. 

39 YEARS LATER 

In September 1914 a sailor flung 
a bottle containing a message 
overboard in the South Atlantic. 
The other day his letter was re¬ 
turned to him in the Norwegian 
village where he now lives. 

The bottle drifted ashore on the 
Brazilian coast and was picked-up 
by a fisherman, who gave the letter 
to a Norwegian. 

When the Norwegian died, years 
later, the letter was among his 
effects, which were returned to a 
brother in Norway. Re has now 
managed to trace the sender. 


Have years of fun with 

liniGine! 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


NAME 


Super 
Present! 


Entertain your family and friends 
with exciting movie shows ! 

200 colour films to choose from. 

Enid Blyton and Walt Disney movie 
films, Natural History, Science, Sport, 
Bible Stories, etc. 

Projects bright and clear pictures 
in colour. 

Absolutely safe and easy to operate. 


Phase send me illustrated Mini Cine brochure. 


USES FOR SALMON 
SKIN 

Making handbags, shoes, wallets, 
and gloves from salmon ski n 
sounds rather improbable, but 
shops in America will soon be 
selling such goods. 

A method has been found of 
curing salmon skin so that it is 
considerably stronger than calf or 
snakeskin. The skins, which have 
a naturally beautiful pattern, can 
be dyed any colour. 


ILLUSTRATED 

BROCHURE 

GIVING FULL DETAILS 

Write your name and 
address clearly 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
in the coupon, put in 
unsealedenvelope 
(flap tucked in), fix 
I Id. stamp and post 
at once. 


ADDRESS —.------ 

---C.N. 

To MARTIN LUCAS LTD;, H0LLINW00D, 
LANCASHIRE 


The Ernest Sewell 

CONJURING CABINETS 

U* VERY boy should 
~ possess an Ernest 
-St well Stipe r-YY i z ard 
Conjuring Cabinet, on 
sale at all good Toy 
Shops a ml Stores, price 
3/4; 6/7; 8/6; 14/7; 

.£1.6.3 & .£3.6.6 each. 

At-k your loy Dealer 
about them. Acknow¬ 
ledged the World's best 
Conjuring Tricks. Also 

Actor’s Make-up, Angler's? Set, Card Tricks, 
Duplicating Printing Set, Joke Cabinet and 
Bell Tents, Kites of all descriptions. 

To all who send 

2 £d. stamp for 
illustrated list > 
and postage, we will send you absolutely 
free one of our wonderful Magic Card Tricks. 

You see Magic on Television. Why 
not do it yourself? 

LONDON MAGICAL CO. (Dept. B), 
Francis Tea., Junction Rd., London. N.19. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
now blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs, 

Per Min. 1-. 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Electrio 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept, CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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Meeting of road veterans 

This array of old steam traction engines was seen not long 
ago when the Road Locomotive Preservation Society held a 
meeting at Low Hill, Worcestershire. 


DR DOLITTLE’S FAREWELL 


A recently-published book which 
many people will read with a sigh 
is Doctor Dolittle’s Puddleby 
Adventures, by Hugh Lofting 
(Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.); for it is 
the last of the Dolittle books. 

Hugh Lofting, the Doctor’s 
creator and illustrator, left a 
number of stories about him which 
had never appeared in book form, 
and it is these that his widow now 
gives us. Many will agree with 
her that they are among his best 
work. 

Dr. Dolittle had so many animal 
patients in his house that at last 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



see that it’s 


fitted with ... 

FUsrcoc 

BRAKE BLOCK'S 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft red block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
\ able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

"SLAebee i 

Hen-rrri^w, \ Get the lest out of 
\ your bike. AVrit^now 
y • Jo* \ for FREE BOOK- 
•n-rf-\ LET packed with 
loei ci \ hints on riding and 

8 _1 maintenance. 

, _ 

"mBRAX limited 

2 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


his crowded-out human patients 
complained and wanted him to get 
rid of them. 

At that he became an animal 
doctor only, and was taught by 
Polynesia, the parrot, the meaning 
of all the nose-twitching, ear- 
scratching, and tail-wagging signals 
that make up the. language of 
animals. Lacking a tail he had to 
flap his coat-tails when conversing 
with them! 

One of Dr. Dolittle's strangest 
friends was a weird creature called 
a pushmipullyu, which had a head 
at each end of its body so that it 
could eat with one while talking 
with the other. This, it pointed 
out, enabled it to avoid speaking 
with its mouth full! 

Among the eight stories in this 
book is an entrancing one of a 
maggot, explorer’s travels. It will 
give as much ariiusement to the 
grown-up who reads it as it will to 
the youngster who has struck a 
bargain of going quietly to sleep 
only after hearing more about Dr. 
Dolittle. 

It may not be too early to 
prophesy that Hugh Lofting will 
take his place among the immortal 
humorists who have given pleasure 
to countless millions of readers. 


OFF THE SCENT 

Cruachan, the pony mascot of 
the Argyll Highlanders, was not on 
his best behaviour during the 
earlier performances of the Mili¬ 
tary Tattoo at Edinburgh . Castle, 
one of the Festival highlights. 

Normally a quiet animal, 
Cruachan was most restive, as he 
made his way through the 
W.R.A.C. ranks during the finale 
of the Tattoo, repeatedly bumping 
the performers. 

Then the cause of his strange 
behaviour was discovered. Many 
members of the W.R.A.C. were 
wearing scent—and Cruachan is 
allergic to scent. The W.R.A.C.s 
were asked not to use perfume and 
Cruachan became a model mascot 
once .more. • 

Down on the. farm 
TV goes to the farm at milking 
time on September 25, when 
Barrie Edgar will be back with the 
cameras at Church End Farm, 
Mnxstokc. Warwickshire, for a 
Children’s Television feature.' 



' By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 


Our Finest Hour 

^ vivid programme consisting 
entirely of B B C recordings 
made during, or soon after, the 
Battle of Britain, will be broadcast 
in the Light Programme next 
Sunday—Battle of Britain Sunday. 

Stories told at the time by fighter 
pilots will include one by an airman 
who parachuted into a cucumber 
frame. On another disc a German 
pilot can be heard on the radio 
shouting “ Achtung ! Achtung ! 
Spitfeuer !” 

The greatest day of the Battle was 
August 16, 1940, and recorded 
accounts will be heard from Fl.- 
Lieut. Richard Hillary, author of 
The Last Enemy, and Fl.-Lieut. 
G. B. Nicholson, first pilot in the 
war to win the V.C. Both were 
killed later. 

A ground control officer tells of a 
pilot landing between fights and 
“ staying put ”—not wounded but 
asleep. Items will be linked with 
recordings of actual “ dog-fights ” 
over Kent and Sussex. 

Down at Battersea 

'J'he biggest TV screen ever used 
in this country will be mounted 
in the Battersea Pleasure Gardens, 
London, for National Leather Week, 
which begins on Monday. Measur¬ 
ing 28 feet by 24 feet, it will show 
a varied programme of events 
on “closed-circuit” within the 
Gardens. 

The opening ceremony, which is 
being televised by the B B C, is ex¬ 
pected to include the arrival of the 
“ Leather Queen ” by helicopter. 

Roving commission 

Qne of the year’s finest roving 
commissions . has been 
assigned to Stanley Maxted, the 
Canadian broadcaster, who is about 
to visit his farm at Roanoake, in the 
Blue Mountains district of Virginia. 

On the way, following a cir¬ 
cuitous route embracing Canada 
and Mexico, he will make record¬ 
ings for B B C feature programmes. 
His aim is to give listeners a lively 
impression of the prairies and towns 
and all the exciting places through 
which he passes. 

He will call at the famous 
Calumet stables in Kentucky, where 
America’s finest racehorses are 
bred, and will take listeners under 
the sea to visit the oil wells beneath 
the Gulf of Mexico. Also in the 
list are the blast furnaces at Birm¬ 
ingham, Alabama, where Maxted 
once shovelled coke, and the cattle 
ranches of Texas. 

Nigerian journey 

jyjEANWHtLE, another BBC 
traveller, Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas, ranging through Nigeria 
on his way home from the Rhodes 
Centenary Celebrations, started his 
recording gear working while 
chatting with Emirs and other 
native leaders there. 

We shall hear the results in the 
Light Programme on Friday, along 
with weird native chants in the Jos 
tin mines and sound pictures of the 
teeming life in Lagos, the capital, 
and Kano, the great market town. 

Continued at foot of previous column 
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CRAVEN HILL; C N Correspondent at Regent’s Park, writes about . • . 


PEACOCK PLUMES AND 
NEW ARRIVALS 


_A. BRISK business in peacock 
plumes is being done just now 
by the Zoo’s pheasantry keepers. 
During the past week or two the 
men have collected from the 
aviaries over 300■ lovely “eyed” 
feathers of the moulting birds, 
but the stock is not expected to 
last long, for. sometimes the 
keepers dispose of' as many as 30 
plumes a day to visitors. 

“The plumes are. in fine con¬ 
dition this year,” Headkeeper 
Stimpson told me. “Many - are 
nearly five feet long, and in fine 
colour. Children especially like 
them as souvenirs. But we get 
many requests from artists also, 
from amateur carpenters who use 
them in the making of firescreens, 
and from people who just like to 
keep some of the plumes at home 
for decorative purposes. 

“But there is still some little 
superstition concerning these 
feathers. One small boy to whom 
we had given a plume the_ other- 
day brought it back later saying 
that his mother wouldn't allow him 
to take it home, as she thought it 
‘unlucky’ to have one in the 
house!” 

Two chance arrivals at the Zoo 
are rather out of the ordinary, 
and widely separated in kind. One 
is a baby seal, and the other a 
South European crab spider. 

The seal was first seen following 
a small sailing boat at Clacton, 
and as it insisted on accompanying 
the craft inshore and refused to 
return to the sea, it was caught, 
placed on wet sacking in a crate, 
and sent by rail to the Zoo. 

“It is the youngest seal we have 
ever had,” Mr. Alec Wilson, super¬ 
visor of the sanatorium, tells me. 
“We are bottle-feeding it every 
two hours on warm milk and cod 
liver oil and it seems to be doing 
well. Very shortly now we hope 
to be able to substitute whale oil. 

“The baby will need at least two 
months' careful nursing before it 
can go on exhibition. Unlike baby 
sea-lions (which are born with 
teeth and are more hardy during 


infancy) baby seals are born tooth¬ 
less and consequently are much 
harder to rear.” 

The crab spider, now at the 
Insect House, is a species which 
has not hitherto been seen there. 
It was found by a fruiterer at 
Hendon as he was taking peaches 
from a box newly arrived from 
Italy. On being disturbed, the 
spider, which has a bright green 
body and long legs, “ran for it,” 
but before it could get out of the 
box the fruiterer had replaced the 
lid. Then he phoned the Zoo. 

Mr. L. C. Bushby, curator of 
insects, advised him to keep the 
box closed until a keeper could be 
sent along to catch it. Keeper 
Dain of the Insect House was duly 
sent for it and brought the spider 
to Regent’s Park in a jari 

“It is one of the crab spider 
family,” Mr. Bushby told me. 
“These spiders occur in the warmer 
parts of Europe , and are in fact 
related to the smaller pale yellow 
crab spiders of this country that 
sit on flower heads and pounce on 
flies alighting thereon. All these 
crab spiders have one thing in 
common—they walk with a side¬ 
ways gait, like that of a crab.” 

Jn conclusion, let me relate the 
full story of the boy who was 
escorted out of the Zoo Gardens 
for fishing in the Aquarium! 

The lad was found by Head- 
keeper Harold Ward, sitting on the 
stone parapet fronting the rock- 
pool in the entrance lobby, 
dangling a line into the water in 
which a number of carp and 
golden orfe are kept. 

When challenged, the culprit 
was on the point of getting a bite 
from a large orfe. He admitted 
that he was a confirmed angler and 
wanted a prize more substantial 
than he could get from the nearby 
Regent's Canal. 

“The offence is the first of its 
kind we have ever had,” an official 
told me. “But the by-laws of the 
Society give us power to eject 
summarily such an offender. So 
he had to be put out!” 





Beverley Lacy, aged nine, of North Harrow, Middlesex, 
offers a titbit to a Malayan bear at London Zoo. Looking on 
are her sisters, seven-year-old Carol and five-year-old Freda. 
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The Astonishing Pattern of this A 


‘‘ Landing ” at 10,000 feet ! This special version of the 700 m.p.li. Republic Thunderstreak can fly from 
(l:e bomb-bay of a giant B-36 bomber. Our picture shows the fighter about to hook on to the trapeze lowered 
f.oin the bomber. Another latch engages behind the cockpit and the fighter is raised into the bomb-bay. 

Inlying has become very different since 
that eventful day, 12 years ago, when 
I l lilll l the stubby Gloster-Whittle E.28/39—the 

* t world's first successful jet plane—took off 

• / *■ ^ Turbojets and propjets (jet engines driv- 

I. 1 ing airscrews) are now rapidly replacing 

'* **■* ^ .<j |" piston engines in all fields of aviation. 

W back,* delta, or scimitar-shaped surfaces— 

i / ®Sf - | accompany the introduction of new jet 

. / v '\ ---< engines, as designers try to combat the 

effects of shock-waves set up by the air as 
their planes hurdle the sound barrier. 


Wings with adjustable sweepback are fitted to the experimental 
Short S.11.5 to test varying angles of sweepback. 


Not unlike a great flying skate is the Avro Vulcan, a near-sonic, high-flying 
bomber, with a huge load-carrying capacity. 



Head-on view of the Avon-powered Comet Series 2. Faster than earl ier Comets, 
it is able to carry 44 passengers and will fly over stages of up to 2090 miles, 


“Butterfly ” tail of the Vicker’s-Supermarine 508 
combines vertical fin and rudder and tailplane. 


An Armstrong Siddeley Python propjet drives the The 
eight-blade airscrew of the Westland Wyvern. 


“New Look” R.A.F. fighter for bad-weather and night interception is the 
Gloster Javelin F (AW) Mk. I, which has a delta mainplane and tailplane. 


Biggest rotorplane now flying is the giant Hughes XH-17, a “ flying crane.” Diameter of fhe 
rotor is 125 feet and the plane stands more than 30 feet high. - 
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DOCTOR AND 
FRIEND 

T7 our hundred doctors from 
40 countries have been 
meeting in London and dis¬ 
cussing the training of young 
men and women for the great 
medical profession. 

One of their conclusions is 
that the modern doctor has to 
remember that he is dealing 
with the complete patient who 
comes to consult him, and-not 
only the part which is ill or 
might be ill. 

In other words, the modern 
doctor sees himself as a friend 
and adviser to his patients, not 
merely as a reliever of pain, or 
the organiser of an emergency 
operation. 

There was a time in our land 
when the doctor seemed to 
many people a most frighten¬ 
ing person. People put off 
going to see him as long as 
possible, and nervously 
awaited his arrival in their 
own homes. 

Perhaps our national health 
service has made us more 
familiar with him, and indeed 
some may go to him a little too 
often. 

But all the best doctors 
are now regarded as good 
friends, anxious to be pre¬ 
venters of illness rather than 
providers of cures. To be 
consulted as friends is the just 
aim of the medical profession 
today, and we should all do 
well to remember it. 


ENDURING VALUES 

Tn his presidential address to 
the British Association, Sir 
Edward Appleton stated that the 
most striking fact about modern 
science is that, like poetry and 
philosophy, it reveals depths and 
mysteries beyond and quite dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinary matter- 
of-fact world of today. 

Science, pursued for its own 
sake, Sir Edward went on, could 
enlarge men’s horizons and 
invest the world with deeper 
significance. But he concluded 
his address by reminding his 
audience of the eternal truths. 

“At the opposite pole from 
our scientific endeavours,” he 
said, “there are the ways of 
thought which do not change, 
whose concern is with what is 
not new, and with the things that 
will not be superseded ; and 
today we stand in need of these 
enduring and sustaining values 
of the spirit more than ever.” 

In the words of Jesus of 
Nazareth: For what shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own 
soul? 


Old-fashioned folk m PONIES IN DARKNESS 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If harvesters 
gather together 


Bad manners, says a doctor, 
are often a sign of bad health. His 
patients are always patting out 
their tongues. 

Turkeys are just like children, 
declares a lady who keeps them. 
Because they are always gobbling? 

BILLY BEETLE 


A new handbag has an electric 
light in it. Who wants a light 
purse? 

Few parents nowadays educate 
tlieir children. But -sometimes 
their children can teach them a 
thing or two. 

Football should not have such a 
high entertainment tax, says a 
writer. It isn't cricket. 

Experts are considering what is 
the best sort of toy cupboard. A 
full one, ire suggest. 




the long ago 

Come of our old-fashioned fore- 
^ fathers still clung to their 
flint implements in 800 b.c., 
although bronze had come into 
use. This is shown by the recent 
excavations at a Bronze Age 
village site near Lewes, Sussex, 
where shaped flints have been 
found. 

These Ancient Britons were 
not the primitive people some 
students had formerly thought 
them to be. Other remains dis¬ 
covered on this site indicate 
that these Bronze Age villagers 
wore garments made of cloth, 
and drove crude ploughs through 
the chalky uplands. 

But we can imagine a Bronze 
Age grandfather saying: “Mark 
my words, my boy, there’s 
nothing like flint, and never will 
be!” 


Conversation piece 


A matter of conscience 

A ltuough 603 fewer children 
were involved in London 
street accidents last year than in 
1951, the number was still 
appalling. Altogether, 70 boys 
and girls under 15 were killed 
and 6746 injured. 

The majority of the victims 
were boys, and a Metropolitan 
Police report says that this was 
probably due to boys playing in 
the streets more than girls, and 
also to their being more venture¬ 
some and more inclined to act 
impulsively. 

It is a horrifying thought that 
a similar grim total is still being 
built up day by day. 

Yet it is so, and the slaughter 
will continue until all of us, 
young and old alike, take Road 
Safety more seriously and make 
it a matter of conscience. 



Young Brian Garb of East 
London, South Africa, pauses 
to greet Wendy, the lovable 
little girl in Peter Pan, whose 
statue is in Joubert Park, 
Johannesburg. 


Think on These Things 

U7od invites people to be His 
^ friends. It is an invitation 
that can be accepted or rejected. 

This is what Jesus says in the 
story of a certain man who 
arranged a great supper and 
invited his friends. (St. Luke, 
chapter 14, verses 16-24.) 

First, they gladly accepted, but 
when the day came they refused 
to go to the party. They found 
excuses. One man said he 
wanted to inspect a field he had 
bought, yet the party was at 
night; another said he wanted to 
try the worth of some oxen, as 
if he had not proved them before 
he bought them; a third man 
said his wife kept him at home. 

Disappointed with his friends, 
the man then invited a number 
of other guests—the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, the blind, in 
fact, any who w'ould accept his 
invitation. 

It is a wonderful story by 
which the truth is told that 
everyone is invited into the 
family of God, but that it is a 
free choice. F. P. 


HThere are still 15,858 horses 

- and ponies employed below 
ground in Britain, according to 
the recently published Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

No other coal-producing 
country has such a huge number 
of pit ponies, and nearly all stay 
underground. 

It is high time the Coal Board 
liberated these dwellers in dark¬ 
ness and installed modern 
methods of transporting coal 
underground. A future genera¬ 
tion will condemn our indiffer¬ 
ence as an example of “the bad 
old days ” of the twentieth 
century. 

Cotswold custom 

An interesting old custom will 
. ^ be observed in the Glou¬ 
cestershire village of Painswick 
next Sunday, the first Sunday 
after the Nativity of Our Lady, 
September 19. It is known as 
Clipping or Embracing the 
Church. 

Children clasp hands and form 
a ring round the parish church, 
and hymns are sung as they 
parade, swaying backwards and 
forwards. After this they return 
to the church tower for a short 
service. 

The custom, which has been 
observed in this Cotswold village 
for a great number of years, is 
a relic of the Saxon practice of 
yclepling or naming the church 
on the anniversary of its dedica¬ 
tion. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

Tn spite of all her losses Britain 
still has as much world 
prestige as any Power. 

German daily newspaper 

\\J'E are out to make the 
cinema a place of healthy 
and happy entertainment for 
children, and to make their clubs 
as beneficial as they can be. 

Mr. John Trevelyan, member of 
.British Board of Censors 

As far as I am concerned it 
^ means what it says. If I 
had meant something else I 
would have said so. I would 
have said so just as obscurely. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, on his new piay 

Tt is the privilege of the mature 
to help the immature in the 
formation of character. This is 
the sacred task of parenthood 
and the happy vocation of the 
teacher. 

The Rcvd. Joseph Christie, S.J. 

TI/'ind tunnel experiments at 
* * this university have shown 
that spin plays only a secondary 
part in swing bowling. The vital 
factor is the orientation of the 
seam. 

• Professor of Aeronautics 
at Sydney University 


Thirty Years Ago 

Tn the past few years vast strides 
x have been made in aviation 
from a peaceful point of view, 
until it is now possible to travel 
by air from London to most 
capitals of Europe. 

Four years ago a British com¬ 
pany began a service between 
London and Paris, and after 
maintaining a regular service for 
several months it had to go out 
of business owing to lack of 
support. Now, however, assisted 
by a Government subsidy, there 
are four British companies 
operating . . . 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
September 22, 1923 

JUST AN IDEA 
As H. G. Wells wrote: You 
can’t see beauty with miserable 
eyes, 


Out and about 

Tt is a mistake to start looking 
forward to Spring as scon as 
our beautiful autumn arrives. 
John Keats was right: 

Where are the songs of Spring? 

Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them; thou hast 
thy music too. 

While barred clouds bloom the 
soft dying day 

And touch the stubble plains 
with rosy hue. 

Most of the harvesting is done 
but the countryside is full of life. 
Seeds float in the air, or drop, 
like the acorns, from trees. 

Some of our best singers 
have found their voices again, 
especially the Thrush, the Chiff- 
chaff, and the Robin: 

. . . and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles front a 
garden-croft. 

And let us not forget the 
whirr of the Dor Beetle, and the 
friendly sound of the Grass¬ 
hopper and the Cricket. They 
are all part of the great outdoor 
chorus of the season. C. D. D. 


AUTUMN GLORY 

England has had her crowning, 
With pageantry of old. 

Now Nature, too, is gowning 
In majesty of gold. 

Spencer Leaning 



OUR HOMELAND 


The harbour at 
Newqr ay, Cornv/all 
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HIDDEN HAUNTS 

9. A moorland hollow 


X N a poem about Galloway, that 
lovely south-western corner of 
Scotland, Robert Louis Stevenson 
begins with these beautifully fresh 
lines: 

Blow the wind today, and the sun 
and the rain are flying. 

Blow the wind on the moors 
today . . . 

and he speaks of this wild stretch 
of country as “the vacant wine- 
red moor.” 

That is how ; most of us think of 
moorland . . . wide and wild, 
with wind among the heather, 
when even the voices of birds 
are in harmony with the spacious 
freedom of their surroundings. 

But the moor has its small, 
friendly corners too—the hidden 
haunts of this series of CN talks 
—where we can lie under a blue 
September sky, watching. and 
listening to the varied life around 
us. 

Perhaps the most delightful 
moorland haunt of this nature is 
a simple hollow in the coarse grass 
and heather, or a little gully 
caused by flood-water in seasons 
of heavy rain. 

Let us, however, choose a day of 
warm sunshine when we can lie in 
comfort on the springy turf, the 
wide moor shrunk to the narrow 
horizons of our hollow’s edge. 

What can we expect to see in 
this little world? In September 
the heather is still in flower, its 
purple wonderfully bright where it 
rises from the hollow's crest 
against the sky. Let us be sure we 
do not confuse our true heather, 
or ling, with the brighter red, 
globular flowers of the bell- 
heathers or heaths. 

Wild thyme may fill the hollow 
with its scent, and if a marshy 
peat-hag edges one corner we may 
find little rosettes of glistening red 
against the dark-brown soil—the 
beautiful leaves of the insect-eat¬ 
ing sundew, their delicate sticky 
hairs offering a dangerous invita¬ 
tion to hungry flies. 

Examining the plant-life of the 
hollow focuses our eyes on the 
little things so often unobserved, 
and on a heather stem we discover 


a curious flask-shaped object of a 
closely matted silk. It is the 
interesting cocoon of that hand¬ 
some insect the Emperor Moth, 
and if we look at it closely we find 
that, when preparing its cocoon, 
the caterpillar left a small door¬ 
way at one end, through which, as 
an adult moth, it will escape from 
the pupa shell. 

Within the door mouth are stiff 
fibres, so arranged that although 
the escaping moth can easily push 
them aside, no enemy can enter 
to attack the helpless pupa. 

(^lose to a grey, weather-beaten 

stone, a sudden movement 
draws our attention to where 
Lycosa, one of the wandering 
wolf-spiders, struggles to navigate 
the tangled moorland grass. Tiny 
lumps on her back interest us, and 
we find that each is a baby Lycosa, 
riding pickaback and securely 
fastened by a silken girdle. 

Last month the mother carried 
her egg-cocoon on her travels; 
now the family has emerged and 
each member has spun its own 
delicate riding-harness. 

Visitors arrive at our hollow or 
pass overhead. A red admiral 
butterfly comes in from the moor, 
sunbathes its red-and-black wings 
on a warm' rock and then con¬ 
tinues its wanderings; not with the 
butterfly’s usual aimless flutter, but 
with strong, purposeful strokes 
and little glides, sailing rather than 
flying. 

A skylark with raised crest 
perches on a heather stem against 
the sky, looks down at us, utters 
one short note, and then is off 
again in a blur of wings. 

Flickering black and white, a 
lapwing flock passes over, 
strangely silent now that the wild 
pees-weep calls of the nesting-time 
are ended; and from far off across 
the moor we hear the low, sweet 
liquid whistle of golden plover. 

little cloud comes in front of 
the sun, and a breeze passes 
through the heather rustling the 
dry stems; then the shadow re¬ 
treats, warmth returns, and we lie 
back contentedly to gaze up at the 
bright September sky. 
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OPERA SINGER, 


BOY ACTOR, AND GAY PRINCESS 


T [ >e new Technicolor musical, 
Melba, will bring cinema 
fame to Patrice Munsel. It is a 
screen biography of one of the 
most famous opera singers of this 
century, and although the script 
and the direction are nothing’like 
as good as they ought to be, it 
makes its mark by the superb, sing¬ 
ing voice of Patrice Munsel, an 
admirable sound track, and some 
sound supporting roles by Sybil 
Thorndike, Robert Morley, John 
McCallum, and Alec Clunes. 

Best of all is Martita Hunt as 
Madame Marches!, who came out 
of her retirement to teach Nellie 
Melba how to sing, and found her 
to be the best pupil she had ever 
had. 


The strength of this film lies in 
the liberal use it makes of excerpts 
from the operas in which she won 



Melba; and on the right, Bing 
Crosby and Christian Foureade in 
Little Boy Lost 


fame—Faust, Tosca, Traviata, and 
La Boheme among them. 

Patrice Munsel tackles the highest 
notes and the most difficult trills 
with the greatest of ease. There is 
no doubt that she has a most re¬ 
markable voice and considerable 
technical accomplishment. 

Tattle Boy Lost brings forward 
Bing Crosby in a new role. 
He plays the part of an American 
broadcaster who returns to France 
after the war to look for his seven- 
year-old son, separated as a baby 
from him in Paris when the 
Germans occupied France. 

Bing Crosby has two short songs 
to sing, but they are introduced 
naturally enough and the film’s 



TRAIN WITHOUT LINES 


Why should a train always need 
lines? 

That is a little problem which 
Mr. R. G. Le Tourneau, the 
American manufacturer of bull¬ 
dozers, is contemplating—and 
solving, too. 

In Africa, where Mr. Le Tour¬ 
neau is busy moving mountains of 
earth, and making rivers run the 
opposite way, railways are ex¬ 
tremely expensive to build. They 
need first a roadway and then rails 
—always the most expensive part 
of railway construction. 


So Mr. Le Tourneau decided to 
build a train without lines. His 
“pilot” train, which will be re¬ 
peated if it is found to be success¬ 
ful, consists of a diesel-engined 
locomotive pulling four wagons 
each about the size of a large 
lorry. All the wheels of the loco¬ 
motive and the wagons are rubber- 
tyred. 

The Tournatrain, as it is called, 
goes at 30 miles an hour, and all 
it needs is a rough, graded road— 
rather like a railway track without 
the rails and sleepers. 



Audrey Hepburn, the Princess in 
Roman Holiday 


chief interest arises from his sleuth¬ 
like search, made fascinating by 
the extraordinary acting ability of 
Christian Foureade as the lost boy 
and of Gabrielle Dorziat as the 
head of the orphan school where 
he is living. 

With Paris and a small French 
town as its background, Little Boy 
Lost is a film not to be missed by 
any lover of a gripping story, 
admirable acting, and most able 
direction. Christian Foureade, 
aged nine, has been broadcasting 
and playing in films since he was 
five. In this film he gives the best 
and most natural performance by 
a child that I have ever seen, but 
Bing Crosby does so well that he 
is not overshadowed by it. 

The adventures of the lovely 
Princess Ann arc the theme of 
Roman Holiday, a kind of Cin¬ 
derella story in reverse. 

This charming picture, directed 
with a light and happy touch by 
William Wyler, establishes Audrey 
Hepburn as an international star 
of the future. Although her fellow 
star is Gregory Peck, she steals the 
picture from him, and the account 
of her adventures when she escapes 
from her country's Embassy in 
Rome and has 24 hours of liberty 
is high-spirited ai(d often very 
funny. 

She enjoys buying ices from 
barrows, riding on motor-scooters, 
and dancing on barges moored on 
the Tiber. But she realises that 
duty must come first, and her 
decision paves the way for an un¬ 
conventional and effective ending. 

Roman Holiday is a comedy 
with a difference, and a very wel¬ 
come one, too. Eric Gillett 


Empire Mosaic—42 


by Ridgivay 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


IB* BALL ENGLISH CRICKETERS CALL 
'THE 6 OC 16 LY' IS USUALLY DESCRIBED 
BY AUSTRALIANS AS THE BOSY '... 

This is because it was thought out by 

B. J. T. BOSANQUET 

l MIDDLESEX ) 

WHO EXPERIMENTED FOR TWO YEARS BEFORE 
PRODUCING IT IN A MATCH AND LATER 
WROUGHT HAVOC AMONG AUSTRALIAN BATSMEN 


One of The most talented figures 

WHO EVER GRACED THE CRICKET 
FIELD WAS THE KENT BATSMAN 

NICHOLAS FELIX 

(REAL NAME,NICHOLAS WANDSTROCHT) 
WHO DIED SEPT 3, IS7B, aged 71 

A BlacKHeath schoolmaster , HE 

INVENTED A CATAPULT TO GIVE ACCURATE 
BOWLING AT BATTING PRACTICE AND 
ALSO TUBULAR BATTING GLOVES ... 




The earliest cricket 
SCORES WERE KEPT 
BY NOTCHES CUT 
IN STICKS 

i 1 —EVERY TENTH Run 

_ MARRED BY A 
LONGER NOTCH 


On addition.Felix was a capable artist who painted 
His own portrait, author of a cricket book.and a 
First-class violinist 


MAN WHO STARTED SEASIDE HOLIDAYS 


CAVALIER’S HOUSE 
FOR THE NATION 

With the purchase of Trerice at 
St. Newlyn East, Cornwall, the 
National Trust has acquired a fine 
example of an Elizabethan manor 
house. 

For centuries the property be¬ 
longed to the Arundells, the~most 
celebrated of whom was Sir John 
—“ Old Jack for the King ”—who 
stoutly defended Pendennis Castle 
for Charles the First during the 
Civil War. 

Pendennis Castle was an impor¬ 
tant stronghold, for it commanded 
the entrance to Falmouth Harbour, 
and General Fairfax sent a 
message to Sir John Arundell, who 
was then about 70, giving him two 
hours in which to surrender. 

Old Jack for the King replied: 
“ Having taken less than two 
minutes’ resolution, I resolve that I 
will here bury myself before I 
deliver up this castle to such as 
fight again his Majesty, and that 
nothing you can threaten is for¬ 
midable to me in respect of the 
loss of loyalty and conscience.” 

PARLIAMENTS ENEMIES 

For five months the castle was 
besieged by land and water, but 
Sir John stubbornly held out with 
his brave garrison who, according 
to an old account, were “all 
desperate persons and good 
soldiers . . . and the violentest 
enemies that the Parliament hathe 
in this kingdom.” 

Starvation compelled them to 
surrender in the end, but they were 
allowed to march out gaily—a 
lean, tattered, but proud little 
band, “with flying colours, trum¬ 
pets sounding, drums beating, 
matches lighted at both ends, 
bullets in their mouths.” Hungry 
as they were, this dauntless party 
of Cavaliers led out with them 
favourite horses they had not had 
the heart to kill and eat. 

It is a stirring story and next 
year, it is hoped, we may be able 
to visit the home of this doughty 
old warrior. 


Brighton is this week paying 
tribute in various ways to the man 
who was primarily responsible for 
its development; for its growth 
from a small fishing village into a 
great seaside resort which is now a 
mecca for millions of holiday¬ 
makers. 

Dr. Richard Russell was his 
name, and he was, in fact, the 
founder of the flourishing holiday 
industry. 

DAILY DOSE 

When our ancestors went to the 
seaside it was not to swim or sit 
on the beach; it was just to take 
their daily dose of salt water. Two 
hundred years ago that was the 
fashionable thing to do, and the 
fashion was started by Dr. Russell. 

Exactly 200 years ago Dr. Russell 
published A Dissertation on the 
use of Sea-waler in Diseases of the 
Glands. And as a result of this, 
formidably-named treatise seaside 
holidays became the rage. 

Within a few years the tiny 
village of Brighthelmstone was 
transformed into the prosperous 
town that we all know as Brighton; 
and in due course a host of other 
seaside resorts were developed. 


Even in his wildest flights of 
fancy Dr. Russell could not have 
foreseen how his medical treatise 
would effect the lives of almost 
everyone. 

In writing it he was to a certain 
extent only following the example 
of many other doctors of his time; 
for it was then believed that almost 
all diseases could be cured by 
drinking mineral waters. That is 
why our ancestors took their holi¬ 
days at Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and 
other watering-places. 

Dr. Russell, who was a native of 
Lewes, turned his attention to sea¬ 
water, and the result was this book, 
claiming that drinking sea-water 
would cure those suffering from 
diseases of the glands. 
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MORE PROFITABLE 

It created a great stir. The tiny 
village of Brighthelmstone became 
overcrowded; rooms were in such 
demand that the local people 
found taking in visitors far more 
profitable than fishing. 

The craze for drinking sea-water 
affected all classes of the com¬ 
munity, rich and poor alike. One 
enterprising individual catered for 
those who could not afford a holi¬ 


day by bottling the sea-water and 
selling it in London. He is re¬ 
puted to have done a brisk trade.. 

Gradually the people who had 
come to the sea to drink the water 
began to enjoy the sea for its own 
sake. They began to bathe, though 
it was at first considered a risky 
undertaking which required the 
hire of a “dipper” to superintend 
the immersion and to see that 
safety and decorum were observed. 

CAME TO STAY 
“A deplorable habit,” some 
people called bathing. But deplor¬ 
able or not, it had come to stay, 
and with it came all the other 
pleasures of a seaside holiday. 

The drinking of sea-water was 
gradually abandoned and the book 
which had recommended it for¬ 
gotten; but that book revolution¬ 
ised the life of the people and 
brought into being new towns and 
a whole new industry, and, even 
more important, it was the origin 
of our annual holidays. 

So as Brighlon honours the 
memory of Dr. Russell let us all 
say “Thank you ’1 to the man who 
has earned for himself the title of 
the Patron Saint of the Seaside. 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 19, 1953 

HELP FOR A) 
BRAVE MAN 

New Zealanders have subscribed 
nearly £3000 to help an English 
sailor, Peter Nee, who lost both his 
legs while trying to save a dog 
from drowning in Lyttelton 
Harbour. 

His ship was on the point of 
Sailing when he saw a fox terrier in 
difficulties below. He dived into 
the water between the side of the 
ship and the wharf, scrambled onto 
a log fender and made a grab at 
the dog. But at that moment a tug 
pushed the vessel towards hirii and 
both his legs were crushed—while 
a wave carried the dog to safety. 

Both of Peter Nee’s legs had to 
be amputated, but he is now facing 
the future with a confident smile. 
The money the New Zealanders 
have collected will set him up as a 
carpenter and he is to.marry the 
nurse who looked after him in 
Christchurch Hospital, arid settle 
down in the Dominion. 

ONE GOOD TURN 

He has told how his anxiety to 
rescue the dog was prompted by 
the memory of how his own life 
was saved years ago by a dog when 
he and some other boys were pick¬ 
ing mushrooms near his home at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne in Durham. 

One of them frightened a horse 
and it charged at him frantically. 
He ran but fell, and he is sure he 
would have been trampled to death 
had not his fox terrier run behind 
the horse, barking and snapping, 
and thus causing it to swerve away. 

Little wonder that Peter Nee has 
a soft spot for fox terriers! 


CN SERIAL AS BOOK 

Readers who enjoyed the C N 
serial, The Silken Secret, by 
Geoffrey Trease (Blackwell, 
9s. 6d.), will realise that in book 
form this exciting story of a boy's 
adventures in 18th - century 
England solves the problem of 
finding a most acceptable gift for 
a friend. 


THE REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE—the strange life-story of Alexander Selkirk (2) 


In 1703 Alexander Selkirk, the Scottish mariner whose 
adventures inspired Defoe’s immortal Robinson Crusoe, 
sailed as first mate in the little ship, Cinque Ports. She 


and the St. George were on a privateering expedition. 
When the two vessels reached Juan Fernandez, 360 miles 
off the Chilean coast, some of the Cinque Ports men who 


had quarrelled with their skipper, Stradling, went ashore 
and refused to return. Selkirk, who had dreamed that the 
Cinque Ports would be wrecked, sided with them. 



Pampier, leader of the expedition, persuaded 
Selkirk and the others to return. They met and 
fought a French ship, which escaped from them. 
In the following weeks they captured five 
Spanish ships. They took what they wanted 
from them and left them, as they could not be 
hampered with prisoners. Then Dampier and 
Stradling could not agree what to do next, and 
the two privateers parted company. 


Later the Cinque Ports returned alone to Juan 
Fernandez for repairs and taking on fresh 
water. Selkirk was a good honest seaman, hut 
he could not get on with Stradling. The 
skipper wanted to leave before the ship was 
properly repaired, but Selkirk, remembering 
his dream, disagreed. He demanded to be 
set ashore, and Stradling, taking him at his 
word, rowed him to the uninhabited island. 


Perhaps Selkirk hoped that some of the men 
would follow him in this gesture of leaving the 
ship, and that that would make Stradling stay 
until the vessel was fully repaired. But 
nobody sided with the mate, and after putting 
him ashore the boat was rowed away. Realising 
his position, Selkirk changed his mind and 
begged them to come back for him. Stradling 
only jeered and returned to the Cinque Ports. 


Poor Selkirk was overcome with terror at the 
thought of being entirely alone in this desolate 
place. The gear lie had brought ashore con¬ 
sisted of a musket, powder and bullets, and bis 
sea chest. The chest contained a Bible and 
other books, a kettle, knife, liatchet, and 
various oddments. He had only a day’s food, 
but the island abounded in wild goats, and 
there was plenty of vegetation and fresh water. 


What really happened to Selkirk, alone on Juan Fernandez Island? 


See next week’s instalment 
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t Thrilling new serial of mystery and adventure in Switzerland | 

DANGER MOUNTAIN 

~hy Patrick Pringle ~ 


Hitch onto 

HOML0M® 

A iCASSID/S 

® favourite sweet! 



♦You all know Hoppy—that 
Wild West star of screen, 
radio and television! 


Hitch on to some real line sweets—hitch on to 
Spangles! They’re Hopalong Cassidy’s favourite 
sweet and they’ll be yours, too. You get a lovely 
lot for only three pennies—better gallop right 
down to your sweet shop and get some now! 



Handily packed, delicious to eat 

SPANGLES 

Hoppy’s favourite sweet! 


P.S. Get a packet of the wonderful pink-and-white P eppermint Spangles tops 


Jack and Robin Hilton arc 
going with their parents to Switzer¬ 
land. Near the town of Basle 
they see a man jump off the train 
shortly before the Customs officials 
make their inspection. After they 
have crossed the frontier the man 
suddenly returns to their compart¬ 
ment, in which he had left his 
briefcase. Later, the boys meet a 
Dr. Marcus and a young Swiss 
named Junge, who offers to teach 
them to ski. 

3. Learning to ski 

J ack managed to remain roughly 
upright on his skies until the 
very bottom of the slope. Then 
there was a great flurry of snow, 
and for a few seconds he disap¬ 
peared completely. When the 
miniature blizzard had passed, there 
was still not much of him on view. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” 
asked Robin. 

“Oh, yes. He did very well,” 
said Junge. 

Jack raised his head - a few 
inches above the snow and called 
out: “I—can’t—get—up!” 

“Roll over on your back and get 
your skis clear,” shouted Junge. 

Jack obeyed the first part, and 
lay for a moment with both skis 
poised above him. Then he lost 
his balance again, performed a 
kind of scissors movement, and 
with a remarkable aerobatic feat 
dealt himself a blow on the neck 
with a ski. 

Robin, helpless with laughter, 
nearly fell over, too. 

Robin’s first run 

“All right, Jack, stay as you 
are” shouted Junge. “We’re 
coming down. You go first, 
Robin.” 

“1—can’t,” gasped Robin. “Oh, 
look at him! If only I had the 
camera I—I ”—his voice suddenly 
changed from laughter to alarm— 
“look out, I'm slipping—help— 
grab me, quick—1 can't stop——” 
“It’s all right, Robin, you go 
on,” encouraged Junge, moving 
back out of his reach. And Robin 
went. 

“Skis together,” called Junge. 
“Lean forward—knees bend—keep 
it up——” 

Robin could not help but keep 
it up. His skis carried him along 
as if they were alive, and the only 
reason he kept going was that he 
did not know how to stop. 

“Look out, Robin!” Jack 
shouted in alarm. “You’ll hit me 
—keep away!” 

“I -— can’t — stop!” shouted 
Robin. 

“Then sit down!” Jack made a 
desperate effort to get out of 
Robin’s path. 

“Move—away!” shouted Robin, 
almost on top of him. 

“ I can’t, you fool! Sit down! 
Sit—look out—ow!” 

Both bqys were hidden under a 
private snowstorm as Robin 
crashed into his brother. 

“You idiot!” cried Jack in a 
voice muffled.by snow. 


They had both struggled into a 
half-sitting position and were 
glaring at each other. Jack started 
to try to get free. 

“1‘11 come down. Stay where 
you are,” called Junge from the 
top of the slope. 

“As if I could do anything else,” 
said Jack, after another effort to 
extricate himself. “Look out— 
hi!” he broke off in alarm. “Hi, 
look out! Duck, Robin—he’s 
coming straight at us!” 

Robin could not have ducked if- 
he had tried, and he had no time 




Junge had to show Jack and Robin 
how to get to their feet 


anyway. He looked up the slope 
and saw what looked like a snow- 
cloud coming down, getting bigger 
every second, until it was almost 
on top of him. The next moment 
the snow-cloud had gone and 
Junge was standing there. 

“Gosh, I thought we’d had it 
then,” said Jack. “How did you 
turn like that?” 

“I make the snowplough,” ex¬ 
plained Junge. “It is not so hard. 
I show you soon.” 

"I wish you’d show us how to 
get up,” said Jack. 

Junge did so, and then showed 
them how to climb up the slope 


1 To which alphabet does the 
letter Alpha belong? 

2 What is a Coup d'etat? 

3 Where is Mount Egmont? 

4 How many reigning mon- 
archs are there in the 
Commonwealth? 

5 Old Brock is a popular name 
for a bull frog, a beaver, or 
a badger? 

6 Was the fast bowler Spof- 
fortli an Englishman or an 
Australian? 

7 What animal is said never to 
forget? 

8 Succour means haste, help, 
or hope? 

' A:i--,rr, on pa-c 12 


on their skis, leaving a track like 
a herring-bone behind them. 

They paused at the top and 
looked round. 

“I say, that’s the Prof, isn’t it—” 
said Robin suddenly, pointing to a 
man in a red ski-cap near the 
bottom of the slope. 

“What is Prof?” asked Junge. 

“Professor. Dr. Marcus, the 
man from our hotel.” 

“Oh,” said Junge without en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“I say, we never told him about 
Husky,” said Robin suddenly. 

“Husky? Oh, you mean the 
chap who brought the attache case. 
Gosh, yes, it was Dr. Marcus he 
wanted. I forgot a!i about it. But 
I expect he'll have got it by now.” 

“He must be in the next room 
to us.” 

Junge’s father 

“You don’t like the Prof, do 
you?” Jack asked Junge. 

“No, I don't.” 

“Why not?” 

“He insults my father. When 
Anton is not free, Dr. Marcus will 
not go with the ski school. It was 
the same last year. He will not 
take a lesson from Rudi—and Rudi 
is much better than Anton. He is 
the best instructor in Edelberg.” 

“Do you mean that Rudi is your 
father?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Do you call him Rudi?” asked 
Robin, trying to picture what his 
father would say if he called him 
Dennis. “I mean to his face?” 

“Then I call him papa, but with 
others I say Rudi. Everyone calls 
him Rudi.” 

“Are you going to be an in¬ 
structor?” asked Robin. 

“Me?” Junge laughed. “Of 
course not. How can I?” 

“I don’t see why not,” said Jack. 
“I reckon you’re a jolly good one 
now.” 

“Thank you. But you haven't 
seen Rudi.” Junge was silent for 
a moment. Then: “If you like, I 
would be your instructor. 1 
should have to ask Rudi, but-” 

“Of course we'd like!” ex¬ 
claimed Jack. “And I’m sure we 
can learn more from you.” - 

“That I cannot promise, but I 
shall do my best. I only'ask that 
you teach me good English.” 

“I wish old Smithers could hear 
that,” murmured Robin. 

“Who is old Smithers?” 

“Our English master. I say, wc 
don't know your name yet.” 

“It’s something like Younger, 
isn’t it?” said Jack. 

“Junge.” She spelt it. “But 
that’s only a—a nickname, you cail 
it. It means just a boy. My real 
name's Hilde.” 

“Hilda? That’s a girl’s name in 
English.” 

“So it is in German. They call 
me Junge because I look like a 
boy.” 

There was a complete silence for 
a few seconds. 

Continue^] «n page 10 


CONJURING 

Send 3 d. for Illustrated Catalogue 
and FREE TRICK to 

BCM/TRICHS (C), 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium; 12 different 1/3; 

25, 2/6; 50, 5/-; 100, IO/-. 
India or Sweden: 12 different 1/6; 
25, 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

4 page list available 3d. 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 different 1/9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-. 

16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


HEAVY DUTY 

/y£iV_ CLEATED RUBBER 

^WELLINGTONS 



ini 



REAL GERMAN 
OLD WORLD CLOCK 
POPULAR CUCKOO- 
CLOCK CARVING 

/1 1 p ° sf - 

etc. 1/6 


ini 


Priced everywhere at 
28/11, our first stock 
of 5,000 pairs we 
are offering at 
19/11. Pure 
hard-wearing 

_ rubber and 

really waterproof, with reinforced 
uppers and heavy deals. Sizes 
3 to 11 only. - For use with 
these boots, Long Warm 
Socks, 3/9 a pair. Post 7d. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, 


Hard-wearing socks. 
Full length, warm, 
woollen mixture.' 
Brand-New stock 
of 50,000 pairs to be 
offered at less than 
cost of production. 
Buy before the coid 
weather commences. 


14 

100% real German Black 
^-3 Forest clock in delightful 
woodland design, an art 
in carving and clock making industry 
handed down from father to son. 
Every i hour hear the call, listen 
aUo to the homely tick-tock of the 
pendulum. ?\o mainspring to break, 
nothing to go wrong. Works on brass 
chain with weight. Guaranteed. 
No more to pay. Free list 
watches. Binoculars, etc. TERMS. 
(Dept. CN/32), 196-200 Cold- 
S.E.5. Open ail Sat. 1 p.vi. Tl'ed. 
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25 ARGENTINE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, To all who ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval, 
the Windsor Stamp Co. will Bend ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE this amazing offer of 25 ALL 
Different ARGENTINE Stamps 
This Gift will make your album the envy of 
all your friends ; it includes stamps showing 
Ploughing: Petrol Production; Prize Sheep 
and Cattle: National Heroes; Sugar Grow¬ 
ing etc,, etc., and normally if purchased 
separately would cost you about 4s. BUT 
THEY ARE ALL FREE FROM US. 

Just write for Free Packet of 25 Argentine and 
ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval. Enclose a 2Jd. stamp for posting 
these to you. Write Now before you forget to: 
WINDSOR STAMP CO (DEPT. 


lai ft i.itt> a 


■rrrrrfVfTTf 

FREE! 




BEAUTIFUL 
cr\ LARGE 
D \TRIANGULAR 

PICTORIAL 


FREE 


MINT STAMPS 


Just ask for our Discount Approvals and 
enclose z\d, stamp. 

If you like a lot for your money enclose 
2/6 P.O. for a 2 oz. packet of “ Dealer’s 
Mixture approx. 250-300 stamps of 
the Whole World on and off paper. 

W. BAKER, C.N.A 

24 SIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 



FREE 


ANIMALS 


Hungarian animals of the forest for your 
THEMATIC collection. Delightful pic¬ 
tures in a beautiful setting. These large 
exquisite stamps should be in every 
collection and will increase its value. 
Send for this FREE set immediately and 
ask to see our cheap discount Approvals 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND 

LTD. (CN), 

WEST KIRBY. WIRRAL. 



Br. EMPIRE 

Illustrated including 
4 Coronations 
(GIBRALTAR OR MALTA) 

A genuine offer. All Free 
to collectors asking to 
see our famous 'Quality' 
Approvals (discount or non-discount.) Send 3d. (abroad 6d.) for our postage and 
Coronation list. IF you wish you may join "THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. X/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and Approvals monthly. 
(Gifts include plated Tweezers, etc.). Please state if Adult Collector. (Postal 
Section list. 1898.) Our service covers the World. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 17 ), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 

Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN110) 

“ Bayona,” Ileysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


JOIN OCR STAMP CLUB 

and you will receive a 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF STAMPS FREE 
every month. Also a lovely badge. 
Join today. 6 Months* membership. 1 /• 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES 


ZYT LAST ! ! ! 
FREE:—BELGIAN CONGO 

Stamps from this very popular country, mainly 
mint, showing wild animals, tropical flowers, 
and other interesting scenes from the Heart 
cf Darkest Africa, 

OB 

FREE:—HUNGARIAN AIR TRIANGULARS 

to all who apply for our Approvals, stating 
choice of free gift and enclosing 3d. postage. 

DAVMAR STAMP CO. 

88 Margaret Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


LARGE 

AIRMAIL TRIANGULAR 

and 50 other GOOD stamps FREE to 
Approval Applicants sending postage. 

JAMES TUDCE(Dept. GN12) 

3 Hill View Road, Oxford 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; lOO, lOd. 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6; 200, 3/6; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/0. Triangulars : 10. 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-; 100, 30/-. Ely. Engines: 15, 1/6; 
25, 2/6; 50, 5/6. Maps: 10. 1/6; 25, 2/9. 

Ships: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps in 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists bn request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 
-r Tv vv vvvrvvv v v vw vv r " 


ROY COLLYER 


► is sending 25 fine DANISH stamps < 
] Free with his good value Approvals, j 
Please send stamp to i 

i 109 Pershore Road, Birmingham, 5 | 

a AA A AA AA A A AAAAAA AA AAAA 1 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS SILVER WEODINCS 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
British Colonies and Dominions is offered 
FRED to applicants for my bargain discount 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

S. W. SALMON (CN2), 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH. 


FREE! 


MACNIFIER PLUS 
50 STAMPS 

Get this double gift entirely free oy 
sending 3d. postage for my discount 
Approvals, from £d. each. I specialise Ij> 
X’ICTORIAL stamps and send FUSE 
GIFTS MONTHLY! 

ROLAND HENLEY 

41 Victoria St., Farnworth, Lancs. 



FREE 


IT’S NEW ! IT’S AVON ! IT’S 
TO STAMP COLLECTORS 

This Album has been especially produced for YOU- Start 
your Autumn collecting with this smashing Gift. It has 
61 pages, space for 2,232 stamps. Philatelic Map, Stamp 
Spotter and dozens of illustrations. FILL IN THE 
COUPON BELOW 


AVON STAMPS 

(Dept. CN/18) 

55 THE AVENUE 
LOWESTOFT 


1 enclose Od. for postage and packing. Please send me 
the AVON ALBUM and a selection of your WOULD 
FAMOUS APPROVALS u-hich I promise >n return 
ivithin 10 days. 


NAME. _ 

ADDRESS.^ 


SPORTS SHORTS 


0ne of the finest bowling per- 
x formances for many years was 
that of Roy Tattersail, the Lan¬ 
cashire and England off-spinner, in 
a recent match against Notts. In 
the course of 19 consecutive balls, 
he took seven wickets, including 
the hat-trick, without conceding a 
run. 

Qan Jack Young, captain of West 
Ham and Australia, win the 
world speedway championship for 
the third time running? That is 
the question that will be answered 
on Thursday evening before 
100,000 people at Wembley 
Stadium. Already Jack Young is 
the only rider ever to have won the 
world title on two successive 
occasions. 

Pamela Russell, 16, has swum 
round Castle Foot, Scar¬ 
borough, at her first attempt. She 
swam from the norih to the south 
bay in 45 minutes. 

Peter Wight, 23-year-old 
cricketer from British Guiana, 
came to this country to play league 
cricket for Burnley. He was • in¬ 
vited to play for Somerset against 
the Australians last month, and 
although this was his debut in first- 
class cricket, he hit a brilliant 
century in 124 minutes. 

A Lrc Shepperson of Nottingham, 
runner-up last year, has won 
the British Boys’ Amateur Golf 
Championship. In the final he 
beat 17-year-old Tom Booth of 
Glossop, Derby, a fellow junior 
international. During the cham¬ 
pionship Bobby Leslie of Edin¬ 
burgh scored a maximum 10 and 
8 win over G. Balfour-Kinnear— 
only the third time in golfing 
tournament history that this has 
been achieved. 

JJatista Pereira, swimming in 
the River Tagus, Portugal, 
covered 95 miles in 26 hours 12 
minutes. 


won the 
championship 
successive year. 


A.A.A. decathlon 
for the third 


Howard Wright, 14, in his sailing 
boat Bamboozle, in which he won 
the Staines Moth Open Challenge 
Cup for the third year. 

X N a cricket match against Borden 
Grammar School at Sitting- 
bourne, Sergeant H. Bowers of 
^Kent County Police took all ten 
wickets for 10 runs. 

Among Alec Bedser’s mementos 
of the recent Test series with 
Australia is the ball, mounted and 
inscribed, with which he took 14 
Australian wickets for 99 runs in 
the First Test, at Trent Bridge. 

A party of 26 Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Rugby players are now in 
Japan engaged on a tour compris¬ 
ing eight matches. And to London 
recently came a Japanese Univers¬ 
ities Soccer team who broke their 
Continental tour to see how we 
play the game. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 

the window- 


Continued from page 9 

“You didn’t know I was a girl?” 
asked Junge. 

“No,” said Jack. 

“You don’t mind?” She spoke 
anxiously. 

“Well,” said Robin, “ I don’t if 

Jack doesn’t-” 

“Shut up, Robin, you fool,” said 
Jack quickly. “Of course we don’t 
mind,” he told the girl. “Hilda,” 
he added. • “In fact, wc think it’s 
jolly fine-that—that——” 

“Thai a giri should be able lo 
ski a little?” She gave a little 
laugh. “Thank you, Jack. Blit 
please call me Junge, will you?” 

“Yes, of course—Junge. it’s 
hard to pronounce.” 

They made several more runs 
down the slope, and had several 
more falls; but they felt they were 
mproving. 

“This time I’m going to do it 
without falling,” said Jack, as he 
got ready for a fresh run. “I 
Ihink-” 

“I say, what’s that chap doing 
up there?” broke in Robin, point¬ 
ing to the hotel. 

Jack strained his eyes and saw 
a man who appeared to be climb¬ 
ing up the wail. 


“ I expect he’s 
cleaner,” he said. 

“He's going in through the 
window—here, isn’t that our 
room?” 

“Gosh, 1 Ihink it is—no, it’s not, 
it’s the one next to it. The Pro¬ 
fessor’s.” 

“He is not the window-cleaner,” 
said Junge. “I think we should 

“He's coming out again,” inter¬ 
rupted Robin excitedly. “He’s got 
something in his hand-” 

“I think it’s the attache case!” 
said Jack. “The Professor’s 
attache case!” 

“He must be a cat burglar,” said 
Robin excitedly. “A thief,” he 
explained to Junge. 

“Hi!” shouted Jack. “Hi!” 

At the first call the man turned 
his head, and at the second he 
dropped to the ground. It was 
quite a big drop, but the soft snow 
broke his fall, and almost at once 
he started to run off. 

“We've got to stop him,” said 
Jack. 

“Come on, then.” Junge pushed 
off with her ski sticks. “Skis to¬ 
gether—lean forward—bend your 
knees! ”. 

To be continued 
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3 MALTA LARGE PICTORIALS FREE 
To everyone ordering one of the following 
COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


IO diff. 

50 diff. 

100 diff. 

Albania 

1/3 

Australia 

2 /- 

Belgium 

1/3 

„ Latvia 

1/3 

Argentina 

1/S 

Canada 

6/- 

Zanzibar 

1/6 

Brazil 

1/6 

Czech. 

2/- 

25 diff. 

Canada 

1/6 

.Denmark 

1/9 

Andorra 

3/6 

Ecuador 

4 /- 

France 

1/6 

Ceylon 

1/6 

Fr. Cols. 

1/6 

Germany 

1/- 

Luxembourg 1/6 

Jugoslavia 1 /* 

Gt. Brit. 

7/6 

Pakistan 

1/3 

MaIayanSt.3/- 

Hungary 

1/3 

Triangulars 4/- 

Norway 

1/* 


1/3 

Siam 

1/9 

Portugal 

1/6 

Japan 

2 /- 

Vatican 

2/3 

S. Marino 

2/- 

N. Z’land 10/- 

200 diff. 

Turkey 

2/- 

Poland 

3/- 

cnina 

2/6 

Vatican 

4/6 

Russia 

3/6 

France 

3/- 

U.S.A. 

1 / 3 


Hungary 

3/- 

Egypt 

2/3 


7/- 

Spain 

7/6 

S. Africa ’ 

2/6 

Hungary 

5/- 



World, 3002 / 3 ; 500 4/6 ; 1 , 0009 / 9 ; 2,00021/- 

Postago2£d. extra. Approvals. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (M). 5 Home Rd., London. S.W.ll 


TRANSPORT PACKET FREE 

Contains a unique set of 4 fascinating 
new triangular stamps from MONACO 
with comparison of old and modern, 
ships and trains. Send 2 |d. for 
SPLENDID APPROVALS. 
COOMBERS STORES 
20 Melbourne Rd., Chatham, Kent 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell Is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON 6« MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established USD 


BONUS APPROVALS 

1. FREE GIFT of attractive new set 
MOZAMBIQUE BUTTERFLIES to 
new customers. 

2. BONUS SCHEME ensuring regular 
FREE GIFTS to all customers. 

NEW and ATTRACTIVE SETS at LOW 
PRICES. Send 3d. stamp to 

AUSTIN BROS. 

19 Clarence Rd.,Sou thend-on-Sea, Essex 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU I PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
FREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Roa d, RETFORD, Nott3. 


X?'D17'T? • QUEEN ELIZABETH 
J: lllLJjj; NEW ISSUES 
A packet containing the beautiful NEW 
STAMPS from BRITISH HON¬ 
DURAS and BARBADOS as well as 
CORONATION STAMPS OF AUS¬ 
TRALIA &, SOUTH AFRICA will 
be given to all applicants for my GOOD 
VALUE 6d. in 1/- DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS. 2id. -postage, please. 
M. THEOBALD (3ICN), 0 Dell 
Corner, West Drayton, Middlesex. 


BARGAIN STAMP 


25 Airmails 
25 Iceland 
25 Vatican 
50 Norway 
50 Portugal 
50 Sth. Africa 


1/4 

3/4 

2 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

2/3 


DAPYCTQ rirst Q^-iity 

rAulYLlOAU different 

100 Jugoslavia 2 IQ 

100 Roumania 2/6 

200 Germany 2/4 

200 Hungary 2/4 

200 China 2/6 

500 Whole World 3/9 


“ CORONATION SETS ' 

Crown Colonies: 62 values Mint ... 13/9 | 


FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 

Postage 21;d. extra. Full list FREE on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIKE 126 Erskine Rd , Sutton, Surrey. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2\d. 
postage. Do not miss this wonderful 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
^ Cumberland _ — 


Find the 

DELIBERATE MISTAKE 

in this advertisement 

and choose your own free gift 

Just send a postcard requesting my 
PICK ALL THE BEST AT Id. EACH 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

Mention the deliberate mistake and stato 
which one of the following FREE GUI* 
Packets you would like. 25 Dili. Finland, 
25 Diff. Canada, 25 Diff. Denmark or 25 
Diff. U.S.A. Each of my Approval Selco 
ions contain a special offer and a bargian 
page. 

DEREK E. TAPSON 

31 Clarence Place, Stonebcuse, Plymouth 
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FIELD DAY FOR MODEL AIRCRAFT 


Every kind of ingeniously con¬ 
structed model plane will take off 
at Radlett Aerodrome, Hertford¬ 
shire, at the great All Britain 
Model Aircraft Rally there next 
Sunday, September 20. 

Models driven by rubber bands 
or by tiny petrol and diesel 
engines, gliders, little stunt planes 
controlled by radio—all will be 
there; even flying wings and jets, 
for an international competition 
for model aircraft fitted with Jetex 
motors is one of the features of the 
rally, a special Challenge Trophy 
having been presented by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

For the miniature seaplane con¬ 
test, the only one to be held in 
Britain, a portable lake is to be 
constructed on the airfield. 


This popular rally of air-minded 
people, promoted by the St. 
Albans Mode! Aero Club, is 
claimed to be the world's biggest 
meeting organised with commercial 
sponsorship. About 1000 com¬ 
petitors from ICO clubs are ex¬ 
pected at Radlett. and over 15.000 
spectators. 

There will be as many as 18 
contests going on at the same time 
over the square mile of the air¬ 
field, and communication between 
the organisers will be maintained 
by an intricate “walkie-talkie” 
radio system. For model planes 
that fly right out of the aerodrome, 
there is a radio-equipped Recovery 
Service, with a spotter in a tower. 

Admittance to the rally is by 
programme, one shilling. 


STAMP NEWS 


Three new stamps will com¬ 
memorate the settlement of 
Tasmania. Two 3ld. ones, bear¬ 
ing portraits of D. Collins and \V. 
Paterson, early governors of the 
territory, will be printed in pairs 
on the same sheet. The third, a 
2s. value, will depict Sullivan 
Cove, Hobart. 

J+uiopia’s federation with Eri¬ 
trea, now a year old, is to be 
marked by a set of five stamps next 
month. 


Southern Rhodesia has issued a 
set of 14 stamps to replace the 
Georce VI issue. They all bear 


si». ini *"•: 

£ j 


the Queen's 
portrait and 
beauti¬ 
fully coloured 
scenes. One of 
the stamp; is 
pictured here. 


r Jkm United States has a new 
stamp picturing Theodore 
Roosevelt’s home, Sagamore Hill. 


C PJ Competition AJo. 36 

BOOK PRIZES FOR 20 READERS! 

T WENTY prizes are to be won in this week’s competition. The 
winners will be sent half-guinea Book Tokens which they can 
exchange at local shops for books of their own choice. 

Well, here is the puzzle—“ Cross-Figures ” ! It’s just like a 
crossword, but you have to give the answers in numbers instead 
of letters. The clues are given at the side. 

When you’ve solved the puzzle and filled in all the spaces with 
numbers,-write your name, age, and address in the spaces cn the 
coupon, and get your entry signed by a parent or guardian as being 
your own unaided work. Cut out the whole frame and coupon 
together and post to : 

CN Competition No. 36, Clues across 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, 

September ao, the closing date. -i 

Book Tokens worth ros. 6 d. will be 
awarded for the twenty neatest correct 
entries according to age. All readers 
under 17 living in Great Britain, all 
Ireland, and the Channel Isles may enter. 

The Editor's decision is final. 


1 


Baltic of 


1 This year 
3 Date of the 
Hastings 
5 . Nine nines. 

7 . Add 11 Down and 21 
Down together. 

9 . 20+17 — 19 + G — 2 . 

10 . One yard more than half 
a mile. 

12 . Ten times 9 Down. 

13 . A baker’s dozen. 

14 . Treble iS. 

15 . Inches in a foot. 

1 5. Two d'cen and cne over. 
10 . Light eich'.i. 
rr. 73 -7- 
23 - Hi!: a 

24 . O+rrs in a ream. 



. AOVENTURES <f PltNCHO 


ls 



IN A FEW MINUTES THE 
LITTLE BOAT WILL HIT 
THE ZOCKS FURTHER 
DOWN-STREAM, WITHOUT 
HESITATION, PUNCH0 DIVES 
INTO THE SWIRLING 

water/ 


PWNCHO.THE 
ROVING COWBOY. 
CAMPED BESIDE 
THE RIVER SOL 
USUALLY A GENTLE 
STREAM IT IS NOW 
ANGRY AND SWOLLEN 
BY RECENT RAINS. 


AFTER A FIERCE STRUGGLE, HE 
REACHES THE DOOMED BOAT/ 


AND HERE COMES TROUBLE / 



BUT HERE'S NEW DANGER/ 



“GLORIA” 



With V {.'/ 5 
Bonnet V/l 



The iuost glorious and 
lifelike MOVING 
HEAD doll, 
nutters her eyes 
and moves head as 
fhe walks. Al?o 
says Ma*ma, sits 
unsupported, 
sleeps. I*, .11 !.v < tit, 

real roinliable Mohair 
wig. Exquisite lafTrta 
dr-xt. Hard to br^ak. 
Direa fn-m „ 7 , 
the makers for 4// 
P.&Pks. 3!-. 
YOU SAVE 25'.. 
5- deposit 
reserves doll. 
X’ay balance off 
at your conveni¬ 
ence. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
Wholesale Stores. Ltd- 
(Dept. C.N.). 

33.MillLan*.London. 
N.W.6. 11AM T021 


British Colonial, Foreign Spaccfil'crs. 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemorstiscs. 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Id., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD„ WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


M aking tlr.v three-dimensional 

v r '.z~: r -l7i~ models is fascinating; 

ZFos ir.t'j a cijir i :x. HUz r zi?„ 


r s . 


:;r Uluitrii-.d + 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 N Racquet Ccart, 
Loniaa, E-C.t. 


ca 



Jr 9 ** f | Send 4d. for Xmas Coloured Catalogue | 

jREAL De Luxe 

0 DEPOSIT & PAY OFF 

i radio cr sI; al 


FULLY UPHOLSTERED »a/}# I v/ “ : i°ut E =' 

GCODERAKElM»[t«l»K» rRI«L> y 

• c**\i rnmms. • KH“aSJS 


rphones 



1 ;«• !+. 

pSonei h 
30- 



Maker’s -sacrifice. 

Not repeatable. I 

FOR GIRLS UP TO 
10 YEARS. 

Cash refunded at once if 
Carr. 5 G. C.O°d!' 3 extra. 11 +, 

Cream, HI;-..... G.vv, ,ir„ n ,;+imlff r j. ■: 
or Marfan metal bodies, if? 1 '- 
Movable seats. 8 in. spoked (e i g V t : 1 ‘ V ,V° 
wheels. ltiihbcr tyres. Give Batteries •.! -LifrivhVre 
second choice ce! : r:r. iBakclit-e cat..—- : r.breakable' 
a’S'.i Refund if un.uiUiU cr r,!t. ii’ p X lc !m5. 4 'd.o.'m 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (CNP22) 623 7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19 Archway 7 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List . 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

tO Stoke Newington High Street 
London, N.16 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 
CIGARETTE CARDS 

List. 1.7-j c.r.trcr*. irt*. f i ;-*t i'(f. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

5S Portland Strett, London, S.E.17 


Help your Child to Pass the Grammar 
!+*/) School Common Entrance Examination 



WE SHOW YOU IIOW TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL TEACHING 




L ' -jf easily go 
A, -«V '-ban the 

O ; U °." :y fa,r . 


The Medical Press states: “The 
best places in tills examination may 
easily go to the best taught rather 
most intelligent.’’ It is 
to give veur child every 
chance of passing this examination— 
upon which so much depends. Suc- 
wii! open the door to ail the Professions, and many other careers. 

y home coaching with the Common Entrance Home Tutor you are 
as your child invaluable help—a real chance for the future. 

be Complete Ccur-e, prepared for 9 to 1 1 year-olds, consists of a 
me guide, 7 standard text books, and any further advice required, 
■ts only 52 6. Also available from ace five at Five Guineas, and 
age seven at Four Guineas. 

Irjrr , >r..? J r .hm.r.ptnv Julder 

THE COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. C.N.) 80 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDOM, W.l. 
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THE BRAN' TUB 


GOOD REASON 

“JJaddy, why is it that cuckoos 
lay their eggs in other birds’ 
nests?” 

Father, engrossed in the evening 
paper: ''Flccause of the housing 
shortage.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
west. In the morning Jupiter 
and Venus arc 
in the south¬ 
east and Mars 
is in the east. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon at nine 

o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, September 16. 


JUMPING JACKO S DELIGHT TURNS TO FRIGHT 




Some old springs had given Jacko 
another of his wonderful ideas. 


Sammy Simple 

“Sammy, do you ever 
poached eggs?”. 

“No, only bought ones.” 


have 


—BEDTIME CORNER - 

Mr Portly to the 

Jt was when Mr. Portly and 


Anne and Christopher were 
staying again on Auntie’s farm 
that he had another adventure 
with the Barn Kittens. 

He and the farmhouse cat, 
Tabitha, were dozing outside 
the kitchen door when he 
noticed Blackie Barn Kitten 
running round the yard sniffing 
and mewing 
at the hen 
coops and 
bins. 

“What's he 
after?” Mr. 

Portly asked 
Tabitha. 

“Lo o king 
for his sister 
Tortoiseshell 
and his 
brother Gin¬ 
ger,” she said. 

“They went 
to new homes' 
yesterday, and 
of course he 
misses them.” 

Just then they saw Blackie 
disappearing between the bare 
of an empty hen coop. “ Fancy 
fhinking he'd find them there!” 
sniffed Tabitha. 

Blackie soon discovered his 
mistake. But. when he tried to 
come out again, he stuck. His 
head came through the bars, 
but his body would not! He 
began mewing pitifully. 


rescue 

“Shouldn’t we help?” asked 
Mr. Portly anxiously. 

“Oh, no!" Tabitha replied 
quickly. “His mother will 
come in a minute, and if you’re 
over there, she'll think it’s.your 
fault. Then you will catch it!” 

It was Whitcy Barn Kitten 


who arrived 
“What’s the 



next, though, 
matter?” she 
mewed. And 
when Blackie 
had told her, 
she said: “I’ll 
come in and 
push you 
from behind.” 

But all that 
happened was 
that she got 
stuck,' too! 
And she be¬ 
gan to mew 
loudly as well. 

■'“I must 
help them 
n o \v,” de¬ 
clared Mr. 

Portly. And 
so. scrabbling and scratching 
w ith his strong claws, he at last 
pulled aside one of the bars. 

As they escaped the kitten’s 
mother arrived. 

“That was lucky,” said 
Tabitha. “But don’t expect her 
to be friendly to you now, be¬ 
cause she won't be!” And she 
was not. But the two kittens 
were. Jane Thornicroft 


But he soon found out that it is 
alwavs as well to look before you leap. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS. 

The children went on picking 
steadily, and their baskets soon be¬ 
came heavy with blackberries. 

"Here’s a lovely bush,” Ann 
called to her brother. 

"There aren't many on it,” Don 
complained. 

“I meant the leaves: look how 
pretty they are,” explained Ann. 

“Why, they are like ferns!” ex¬ 
claimed Don. “ Perhaps it is not a 
blackberry bush at all?” 

“Yes it is, Don,” said Farmer 
Gray, joining the children. “There 
are many kinds of blackberries. 
This is the cut-leaved or parsley- 
leaved blackberry. Notice how 
the prickles curve downward on 
the red stems.” 

5p®cg^tS3[S55^®St5JSt5:i 

g CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the next answer, and so on. 

1. Famous 14th-century church¬ 
man, leader of the Lollards; first to 
translate the complete Bible into 
English. 

. 2. Object, usually carved from 
wood or stone, which is wor¬ 
shipped by primitive peoples in the 
"belief it possesses a spirit. 

3. Bird of which two or three 
species are known in Britain; 
called “butcher bird” because it 
sticks its prey onto thorns. 

4. District on the outskirts of 
London celebrated for its botanical 
gardens and its meteorological 
station. 

Answer next week 


And he hurried off before the police¬ 
man could take the bounce out of him ! 

No catch 

“Lynx it be all right if I catch 
fish here?” asked a stranger 
to the village constable. 

“All right!” came the astonished 
reply. “If you did it would be a 
miracle.” 

Zoo gnu 

QNE of the tricks that Gnu 
knew, 

And he learned quite a few at the 
Zoo, 

Il'uj to leap in the sky 
And then start to fly, 

Saying: “/ know you ail think it’s 
not true." 
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GROUPED TOGETHER 

UJ-ROUPS of animals and birds are 
described in various terms, 
such as a pack of hounds, a flock 
of geese. Find the missing word 
in the following: 

-of sheep. - of swine. 

- of wolves. - of rabbits. 

-—- of cattle. -of grouse. 

- of partridges.- of lions.' 

- of doves. -— of pheasants. 

Answer next week 

Not what it seems 
mirage is an optical illusion 
which shows an actual scene 
much closer to the observer than 
it really is. It is due to rays of 
light being bent as they travel 
through layers of air of varying 
density, causing objects below the 
horizon to appear above it, and so 
come into view. 

Double meanings 

The two missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings. Can you find 
what they are? 

'J'ue heavy ■ - spoiled every¬ 
thing. 

Another idle day! 

Tom loosely held the horse's-. 

His thoughts were far away. 

SU194 ‘siting 


Crossivord puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Food. 4 
French for help. S Broke out. 

10 Nuisance. 11 Myself. 12 Place 
of mineral spring. 14 Sprite-like. 

16 Pounds, shillings, and pence. 18 
Affirmative. 19 Provide. 21 Col¬ 
lection. 23 Indefinite article. 24 
Birds’ home. 26 Remainder. 28 
Stalk. 29 Old name for Ireland. 

READING DOWN. 1 Bother. 2 
Meal. 3 Before. 4 Suitably. 5 
Pronoun. 6 Death. 7 The first 
garden. 9 Employ. 13 Heavenly 
body. 15 Rankle. 17 Material. 

19 Automobiles. 20' Colour. 22 
Rotate. 25 Prosecute. 27 South¬ 
east. 

Answer next week 

What am I ? 

I’m the second day. of every 
week— 

The day when school resumes. 
Now shullle my 

Six letters, and you’ll make, if hard 
you try, 

Something alive and vital, so to 
speak. 

A human one is energetic, keen. 
The thing itself is a machine. 

Answer next week 


1 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 



a 


9 







10 





11 


12 

13 



14 


15 




16 


17 


16 




19 




20 


21 


22 

2S 


(§§j 

24 


26 




26 


27 







26 





29 





YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 The Greek. - 

2 Violent change of Government. 

3 New Zealand. 

4 Two—Queen Elizabeth, and Queen 
Salote of Tonga. 

5 A badger, 

6 Australian. 

7 The elephant. 

8 Help. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Chain Quiz 

Crete, testudo. Doge, geyser 
> Whose name ? 

Miles (carved on milestones) 

Spot Ted 

Voted, boasted, counted, elected 


The Story of 


Chewing Gum 


h. ATreafthats Good for you | 


Have you been 

FOLLOWING OUR STORY?- 
IF you HAVE, you SHOULD 
M/Q!f EVERYTHING THERE 
IS TO KNOW ABOUT 
'IVRKELEy’S CHEWNG GUM 
-OR NEARLY EVERYTHING. 

you KNOW HOW GOOD I VRlGLEy’S 
GUM TASTES-BUT DO YOU KNOW 
THAT IT IS GOOD FOR YOU TOO? 



Wrigley's makes your 

SAUVA FLOW FREELY TOO. 

RELIEVING THIRST AND HELPS 
you 70 DIGEST FOOD, IT’S 
WONDERFUL DURING A H6T 
GAME OR TIRING SPORT- _ 

\z FRUlTk-l 

— Mftill entwine cuh 


chewing gum 


fa-t-TYi/e OiH foryotibQcf&p&ook 


IT'S TRUE! WRIGLEy’S CHEWING GUM 
IS GOOD FOR YOU BECAUSE rf HELPS 
KEEP TEETH BRIGHT AND CLEAN, 
EXERCISES AND STRENGTHENS GUMS. 



Yes! every time you get a 
JACKET OF WRIGLEy’S DELICIOUS, 
REFRESHING, CHEWING GUM, 

youR 2°- Buys enjoyment 

AND HEALTH FOR YOU. 
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